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Italy: A Population Paradox 


Population trends in Italy add 
up to an imposing list of believe-it- 
or-nots. 

Italy, with some 47 million peo- 
ple, is not a high birth rate coun- 
try. Her 1952 birth rate was 17.6* 
which is about 7 points below that 
of the United States. Italy’s birth 
rate is declining much faster than 
ours. 

Large areas of northern Italy 
have birth rates lower than those of 
any country in the world. In two 
regions of the north the rate of 
natural increase—net gain of births 
over deaths—is a minus quantity 
because birth rates are lower than 
death rates. Were it not for migra- 
tion from the south, population 
would decline. 


Italy’s current annual rate of 
natural increase is only eight- 
tenths of one percent. The world 
is increasing at slightly more than 
one percent yearly, and the United 
States at 1.7 percent. Italy’s natu- 
ral increase amounts to about 400 
thousand per year. Her net in- 
crease, taking into account the loss 
through emigration, is about 250 
thousand a year. 

Contrary to general belief, Italy 
is not a land over-run with bam- 
binos. Instead, the proportion of 

*Birth rates, death rates, and rates of nat- 


ural increase are in terms of 1,000 of the 
population per year. 


oldsters in the population is in- 
creasing. The age composition of 
Italy’s population today is remark- 
ably similar to that of the United 
States. 

In Italy, the aging population, 
the declining birth rate, and the 
low death rate combine to curb the 
rate of natural increase so there is 
now very slight danger of a popu- 
lation explosion. Rather, if the 
birth rate’s downward trend con- 
tinues for a generation, this—com- 
bined with the age distribution— 
could bring stabilization in popu- 
lation growth long before the 
United States levels off. 

But modern Italy, a land of in- 
tense population pressure, presents 
serious problems. So great has been 
this pressure for almost a century 
that poverty and economic insta- 
bility continually haunt the coun- 
try. Although millions emigrated 
to other lands, the pressure at home 
was not relieved while the rate of 
natural increase remained high. 

Italy’s high birth rate of a gen- 
eration ago has helped to maintain 
the myth that ‘‘Italians are multi- 
plying at the speed of rabbits.’’ 
Now that Italy’s demographic 
health is vastly improved, it is time 
to correct a few basic misconcep- 
tions which continue to influence 
attitudes. Analysis of her vital sta- 
tistics serves this purpose well. 
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ITALIAN BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 1862-1952 


Note wide fluctuations in birth and death rates prior to control of epidemics, which became 
effective before 1900. After that date the downward trend of both rates has been persistent, 
except during two World Wars and the influenza pandemic. (Military losses are not completely 
included for either World War I or World War II.) ‘Natural Increase” is represented by the 
difference between the death rate and the birth rate. 


ITALY MOVES TOWARD 
POPULATION STABILIZATION 


Both birth and death rates have 
dropped steadily in Italy for near- 
ly a century: between 1860 and 
1952, the birth rate dropped from 
about 38 to 18 and the death rate 
from about 30 to 10. The chart 
shows how the gap between births 
and deaths at first grew, as de- 
clines in the birth rate lagged be- 
hind declines in the death rate. 
But since the first World War the 
gap has steadily narrowed. When 
it closes population growth will 
stop. How soon this will occur de- 
pends upon how rapidly the birth 
rate continues to decline. Italy’s 
death rate cannot drop much far- 
ther. 


The vital statistics show that dur- 
ing the Mussolini regime all the 
laws and awards to encourage 
births had little effect on the peo- 
ple. When Il Duce marched on 
Rome in 1922, the birth rate stood 
at 30.8. When he attacked France 
in 1940 it had dropped to 23.5, a 
24 percent decline in less than two 
decades. When post World War IT 
demobilization sent birth rates in 
other countries climbing back to 
pre-depression levels, the Italian 
birth rate rose only to 23.0 in 1946. 
This was only six-tenths of a point 
above the depression low of 22.4 in 
1936.1 By 1952 it had dropped 5.4 
points (to 17.6) from the postwar 
high? In contrast, by 1952 the 


United States birth rate had r® 
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clined only 1.2 points from its post- 
war high of 25.8 in 1947. 

Comparison with other Euro- 
pean countries indicates that Italy’s 
death rate probably will not go be- 
low 9, and it is likely to remain 
close to 10 for the next quarter- 
century. Countries with aging 
populations must expect to find 
their death rates levelling off at 
about this point and then slowly 
rising as death takes its toll among 
an increasing proportion of old 
people. 

Italy’s new pattern of birth and 
death trends is typical of countries 
of demographic maturity, countries 
that have moved from a population 
equilibrium of a high birth rate in 
balance with a high death rate, to a 
new equilibrium of low birth and 
death rates. The transition period 
begins with rapid population 
erowth because the death rate 
drops first. The old equilibrium 
for Italy occurred before births 
and deaths were systematically re- 
corded. By the 1860’s the death 
rate had already dropped well be- 
low the birth rate. The new equi- 
librium seems to be not far off. 


ITALY’S CONTRASTS ARE MANY 


Although Italy is a cohesive 
eountry in terms of cultural and 
religious tradition, great contrasts 
exist between the north and the 
south — ethnically, economically, 
and demographically. In many re- 
spects, the northern region is simi- 
lar to central Europe while the 
south resembles the Balkan and 
Iberian countries. 


Discussing the ethnic differ- 
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ences, Dr. Carleton Coon, the emi- 
nent anthropologist, has said ‘‘no 
country in Europe in which one 
language and one cultural tradi- 
tion prevail shows a greater diver- 
sity of race between its southern 
and its northern extremities than 
does Italy.’ 

The most striking differences are 
social and economic. The north is 
highly industrialized, and the south 
is mainly agricultural. This re- 
sults in very great contrasts in lit- 
eracy, prosperity, health, and birth 
and death rates. Since the per 
capita income in Italy is only about 
a sixth of that of the United States, 
northern Italy is by no means an 
industrial paradise. Minimum in- 
dustrial wages range between $2.00 
and $2.50 per day. In southern 
Italy agricultural day laborers in 
many provinces average less than 
$1.00 per day*—and at least 2 mil- 
lion peasants work only about 100 
days a year. 

The rural south is the crux of 
Italy’s economic problem. The great 
proportion of persons earn their 
living in agriculture, but the soil 
is poor and non-productive. South- 
ern noblemen had, like their fore- 
fathers, mined the soil and the tim- 
ber, and more recently overseers 
have continued this practice. With 
inadequate tools, the peasants ex- 
ploited their rented land just as 
ruthlessly. Even if a peasant had 
money with which to buy some 
land he could not because the Ital- 
ian landowners traditionally refuse 
to sell, although they rarely set 
foot on their rural property. 

Natural resources necessary to 
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industrial development are lacking 
in the south. There is no indigen- 
ous source of power: no coal, no 
oil, and very limited available wa- 
ter. This paucity is reflected in the 
fact that only one-quarter of the 
Italian labor force working in in- 
dustry and transportation is in the 
south. On the other hand, 40 per- 
cent of the labor force engaged in 
agriculture, hunting and fishing is 
found there.§ 

Chronic unemployment and un- 
deremployment in southern Italy 
has for generations stimulated mi- 
gration from that area. By far the 
largest proportion of transoceanic 
emigration has originated in the 
south, and the general trend of in- 
ternal migration has been—and 
still is—from the south to the 


: orth.® 


The demographic differences be- 
tween north and south are reflect- 
ed in the fertility patterns of the 
people. The northern and central 
zones of Italy have low birth rates 
characteristic of industrialized 
countries while the southern re- 
gions have birth rates reflecting the 
high fertility patterns of agrarian 
countries. 

Regional variations in birth and 
death rates are shown in Table I. 
In 1951, not one of our states even 
approached the low birth rates of 
Piemonte and Liguria—10.9 and 
10.0, respectively. New Jersey and 
Connecticut, with rates of 20.2 and 
20.3, were lowest in 1950. 

Italy’s highest birth rates were 
found in the regions of Calabria 

nd Basilicata, the toe and instep 
the Italian boot, with rates of 
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27.9 and 26.6, respectively. This 
compares with 34.5 for New Mex- 
ico and 31.1 for Utah, the two high- 
est rates recorded in this country 
in 1950. 

As the table shows, there is less 
variation in regional death rates. 
But Italy’s infant mortality rate of 
67.4 is high, especially when com- 
pared with the United States 
where the 1951 rate was 28.7.* Ex- 
cept among infants, mortality con- 
trol is almost as advanced in south- 
ern and insular Italy as in the 
northern and central parts. 

AGE STRUCTURE HELPS TO CURB 
POPULATION GROWTH 

The age structure of the Italian 
population is now remarkably like 
that of the United States: both 
are aging. 


TABLE II. CHANGING AGE STRUCTURE 
OF THE ITALIAN POPULATION 











Italy U.S. 
Age Group 1901 1936 1951 1950_ 
a: 10.1 9.3 7 
SO 222 aes 10.2 7.9 8 
10-34. .......... 10.4 10.3 9.0 4 
; > eee 9.3 7.2 8.7 7.0 
ee 8.1 9.2 8.7 7.6 
25-29 —..._ 6.8 8.6 8.4 8.1 
30-34 _. 6.3 7.3 5. 7.6 
35-39 ____.. 6.0 6.5 7 7.5 
40-44 _ 5.6 5.7 7 6.8 
45-49 _. 5.1 5.2 b.0 6.0 
50-06... 4.8 4.7 5.3 5.5 
o6-oe ...... 41 4.1 4.5 4.8 
60-64 _...... 3.6 3.5 3.9 4.0 
65 and over. 6.2 7.4 8.1 8.27 


As Table II shows, Italy ’s age 
structure has changed greatly in 
the past 50 years. In 1901 over 
half the population was under 25 

*The infant mortality rate is the number of 


deaths under 1 year of age per 1000 live 
births. 
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(51.5%) compared with just over 
two-fifths (43.6%) today. This 
shift has been remarkably rapid. 
Today Italy’s age distribution can 
be said to be more ‘‘mature’’ than 
that of the United States by rea- 
son of the larger proportion of chil- 
dren under 10 in the United States. 
The proportion of young adults 
(age 20-39) has increased and now 
represents about a third of the to- 
tal, but with a declining propor- 
tion in the 0-14 age group, this 
group will tend to shrink in size in 
the years ahead. This will further 
depress the birth rate. 

These changing age patterns 
have increased the proportion of 
persons in the working age group 
(15-64 years) from 60 percent in 
1901 to 62 percent in 1936 to 66 
percent in 1951. This increase in 
the labor force helps to explain 
Italy’s chronic unemployment and 
underemployment. 


THE LAND-MAN RATIO 


With a total land area of 113,- 
000 square miles, Italy is three- 
fourths the size of California. Her 
population density is 412 people 
to the square mile; California’s is 
68. 

About one-half of Italy’s total 
land area (some 38 million acres) 
is used for field cropping, pasture, 
vineyards and tree-crops.* This 
amounts to only eight-tenths of an 
acre per person. 

Over three-quarters of Italy’s 
land area is in private ownership. 
Most of the 23 percent held by the 
state, by communes and various in- 
stitutions, is marginal land in 
mountainous terrain, which pro- 


vides only about a tenth of the 
agricultural product. The land 
held by private individuals is very 
unevenly distributed. There are 
reported to be some five million 
parcels less than 11% acres in ex- 
tent—too small for efficient opera- 
tion—and 3.5 million parcels with 
an area between 11/4, and 12 acres. 
There are 8,000 estates of over 500 
acres, and 500 estates of over 2500 
acres.® 


CAN LAND REFORM EASE 
THE PRESSURE? 

Since the war the Christian Dem- 
ocrat government under Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi has stressed 
land reform, industrialization and 
emigration in its effort to raise the 
living levels of the people. 

Land reform was the great white 
hope for the south. But recent elec- 
tions indicate that both southern 
landowners and peasants are dis- 
gruntled: the landowners because 
they are naturally reluctant to 
give up their land; the peasants 
after generations of poverty cannot 
yet see improvement of their lot. 

One writer reporting the impact 
of land reform on the recent Ital- 
ian election has described the peas- 
ant’s attitude in these words: ‘‘By 
the time the government stepped 
in, these people [peasants in a par- 
ticular part of Calabria] had 
passed the point where they might 
have helped themselves by them- 
selves. Where they had not fallen 
into hopeless apathy, they were 
eaten with hopeless anger, striking 
out wildly in rebellions they lacked 
the strength to sustain . . . too lit- 
tle land and too many people have 
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made redistribution a desperate 
problem. Thus in towns like Spez- 
zano Piccolo in Calabria, the quota 
was no more than two acres for a 
family which might have had six 
children when it got its farm, now 
has seven, and has an eighth on 
the way. Today such an allotment 
cannot support a family. Ten years 
from now it might ... the peasants 
are not delighted. Some are begin- 
ning to be barely hopeful. Many 
remain diffident, suspicious, even 
openly hostile. . . . The southern 
peasants have been betrayed by 
Rome too often to trust it over- 
night.’’!° 

The land reform law is directed 
at expropriation of estates that are 
used poorly or not at all and leaves 
well-run property alone for the 
most part. The government hopes 
to be able to gradually bring the 
land to life—and in the process to 
restore the peasant’s will to live. 

But it is fallacious to assume that 
Italy possesses large tracts of un- 
used land that could easily be 
brought under cultivation. It is 
also a fallacy to contend that rela- 
tively small amounts of capital in- 
vestment would allow hundreds of 
thousands of agrarian peasants 
now unemployed or underemployed 
to colonize these areas. Much can 
be done to re-make Italy’s land, 
but it will be a slow and costly 
undertaking. 

At present there is relatively lit- 
tle cultivable land not being util- 
ized, except land requiring drain- 
age or irrigation on a scale beyond 
the ingenuity or financial capac- 
ity of the individual landowners. 
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Breaking up large estates will not 
alter the situation appreciably. 
The crux of the problem lies in the 
extreme poverty of the soil and its 
inability to support the population. 
The inescapable fact is that Italy 
has too many people for her land 
to maintain. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN SOUTH 
NO PANACEA 

Those who advocate inidustrial- 
ization as a remedy for population 
pressure in the south fail to note 
two very important facts: many 
northern industrial centers now are 
producing faster than present mar- 
ket conditions justify; and there 
are simply no raw materials to be 
found in southern Italy upon 
which an expansion of industry 
could be based. 

Large amounts of Marshall Plan 
money have already been invested 
in the south to develop hydroelec- 
tric and thermoelectric plants and 
other local industries. But it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if any expendi- 
ture could create industrial facili- 
ties sufficiently large to drain off 
prevailing unemployment. 

If Italy had sufficient capital for 
industry, if industrial facilities 
were modernized, and if markets 
could be found abroad for all her 
exports, Italy might then absorb 
all her surplus manpower. These 
conditions do not exist, and it is 
doubtful if they will exist in the 
foreseeable future. r 

Since World War II, 500,000 
Italian refugees have returned 
home from various Mediterranean 
zones. Each year, the population 
increases by 400,000. Emigration 
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reduces the net increase to 250,000. 
Each year, 250,000 young job seek- 
ers enter the labor force.1! Some 
1.5 million are already unemployed, 
and another 2 million peasants are 
underemployed.” 


EMIGRATION CAN NOW HELP 
ITALY HELP HERSELF 

For a long time. the Italian peo- 
ple have been on the move in hope 
of improving their lot. Southern 
Italians have been moving north, 
and streams of emigrants have gone 
out across the seas and overland in- 
to neighboring countries. Seasonal 
migratory workers go mainly to 
Switzerland. Many who go abroad 
to seek their fortunes return to 
spend their declining years at 
home. So the pattern of migration 
is not a one-way street. 

Previous issues of the Popula- 
tion Bulletin have pointed out that 
emigration will not relieve popula- 
tion pressure as long as rates of 
natural increase remain high, and 
Italy’s past experience has demon- 
strated this. 

Since 1876, 18.8 million people 
have left Italy for other lands: 


TABLE III. ITALIAN EMIGRATION 


Average Annual 








Number of 

Emigrants 
Period (thousands) 
PCO Ee eee 109 
a 154 
ee oe 222 
pS ee ee 257 
| ES ees 310 
I © Siinevascivcicsstntaeicc cca 554 
RI Se CEES 651 
RPE eaters oer 549 
1916-1920 - 217 
1921-1925 303 
1926-1930 227 
1931-1935 92 
I eae 8413 
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Emigration hit its peak in the 
first decade of the 20th century. 
During the first World War the 
number of emigrants fell off, but 
resumed afterwards, although not 
to previous levels. Since 1946, 
from 120,000 to 130,000 have emi- 
grated each year, mainly to Ar- 
gentina, the United States, Vene- 
zuela, Canada, Australia, and Bra- 
zil. Since 1950, between 9,000 and 
12,000 Italians have come to the 
United States each year.'* 

Since the war, Italy has negoti- 
ated emigration treaties with 
France, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Luxemburg, Holland, and 
Argentina. Results have been dis- 
appointing to the Italian govern- 
ment. Mass migration movements 
prove to be much less successful 
than the movement based on indi- 
viduals leaving their homeland to 
join relatives and friends who have 
gone before them. 

With Italy approaching the end 
of a long period of population 
growth, emigration could play 
quite a different role in the future 
than it has in the past. Now that 
the birth rate has steadily declined 
for two generations, now that pop- 
ulation stabilization is in prospect, 
the rate of population growth 
would be further reduced if emi- 
gration could be substantially in- 
creased. 

Whether or not this would help 
to stabilize Italy’s economy is diffi- 
eult to determine. It would cer- 
tainly give a psychological lift to 
the Italian people, and in that way 
would help them to help them- 
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selves. To cut emigration still fur- 
ther might generate a national 
claustrophobia that would aggra- 
vate Italy’s current predicament. 


NEEDED: A NEW LOOK AT ITALY 


Mutual Security Agency’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Underdevel- 
oped Areas issued a report to Di- 
rector Harold Stassen last May. 
This report, stressing the grave 
danger of rapid population growth 
in many countries receiving tech- 
nical assistance, states: ‘‘Yet the 
stubborn fact, acknowledged by all 
the experts, remains: moderniza- 
tion and better public health bring 
a spurt in total population because 
of a declining death rate, un- 
matched in the early years, at 
least, by a declining birth rate. In- 
dications are that the birth rate 
will eventually follow the death 
rate downward—but how long af- 
ter the economic development job 
has been taken over by the Com- 
munists because the rising expecta- 
tions of the people have been dis- 
appointed ?’’!¢ 
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Italy is nearer to a balance in 
population than any other country 
now receiving United States tech- 
nical assistance. The importance of 
this fact is obvious. The Commu- 
nist menace is grave in Italy. Yet 
strenuous measures to counteract 
it need not result in a demographic 
‘‘operation rathole.’’ 

Demographically, the people of 
Italy have been, over many years, 
pulling themselves up by their boot- 
straps. That the birth rate steadily 
dropped in the face of the brutal 
opposition of Mussolini’s Fascist 
government, was remarkable evi- 
dence of the courage and determi- 
nation of this movement. Now the 
point has been reached where the 
long battle to reduce the birth rate 
begins to pay off. The importance 
of this to United States foreign pol- 
icy should not be underestimated. 
Aid given Italy to help solve her 
economic problems would not ap- 
pear to endanger ile early stabil- 
ization of her population. 


Rosert C. Cook, Editor 
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THE POPULATION COUNCIL 


On August 4, the formation of 
the Population Council, Inc., was 
announced from New York. It isa 
non-profit membership corporation 
operating under the laws of the 
State of New York. The Council 
is prepared to participate in five 
basic areas of the population prob- 
lem: 

1. To study the problems pre- 
sented by the increasing pop- 
ulation of the world and the 
relation of that population to 
material and cultural re- 
sources. 

2. To encourage and support 
research and the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowl- 
edge resulting from such re- 
search. 

3. To serve generally as a cen- 
ter for the collection and ex- 


change of facts and informa- 
tion on the significant ideas 
and developments relating to 
population questions. 

4. To cooperate with individ- 
uals and institutions having 
similar interests. 

5. To take initiative in the 
broad fields which in the ag- 
gregate constitute the popu- 
lation problem. 

A distinguished Board of Trus- 
tees will direct the activities of the 
Council. John D. Rockefeller ITI, 
is President of the Board. The oth- 
er Trustees are: Dr. Frank G. 
Boudreau; Dr. Detlev W. Bronk; 
Dr. Karl T. Compton; Dr. Frank 
W. Notestein ; Dr. Thomas Parran; 
Mr. Lewis L. Strauss; and Mr. 
Frederick Osborn. 

Effective September 1, the Coun- 
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® cil will have offices at 230 Park 


Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Mr. Osborn will serve as Executive 
Vice President with responsibility 
for directing the work of the Coun- 
cil during its formative period. He 
is internationally known for his 
work in the field of population. 
During the war he was Chief of 
the Army’s Information and Edu- 
cation Program with the rank of 
Major General. He was direct Dep- 
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uty to the United States represen- 
tative to the United Nations and 
participated in the conferences 
with the Soviet representatives to 
attempt to work out a plan for out- 
lawing atomic warfare. 

It is indeed a heartening devel- 
opment that so distinguished a 
group of men should be devoting 
themselves, through this organiza- 
tion, to a direct attack on popula- 
tion problems. 





THE QUESTION OF GROUND WATER 


In commenting on the discussion of 
ground water in the Population Bulletin 
for June 1953, pages 31-33, Dr. A. Nel- 
son Sayre, head of the Ground Water 
Branch of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
feels that the Bulletin over-simplified a 
complicated problem. He has kindly per- 
mitted us to quote his criticism: 

‘*We take mild exception, however, to 
the statements in the section on water 
reflecting the widespread popular belief 
that cutting of forests and cultivation or 
grazing of land automatically lower the 
water table and reduce both ground- 
water storage and ground water replenish- 
ment. This belief, which might seem 
reasonable on its face and which is 
spread with much conviction by sincere, 
well-meaning conservationists, is not sup- 
ported by any large body of fact. Neith- 
er, it must be admitted, is any contrary 
belief. The simple truth is that no one 
knows enough about the interrelations 
of vegetation, soil moisture, land treat- 
ment, ground water, and stream flow to 
be in a position to make a categorical 
statement that the land-use practices 
mentioned result in depletion of water 
resources. There is a great need for ad- 
ditional research along these lines. Until 


it is carried out, about all that can be 
said with conviction is that the effects 
on water supply of forest cutting and 
other types of land use differ according 
to local climatic, topographic, geologic, 
and biologie conditions. In some places 
a given practice may have an effect that 
everyone would recognize as deleterious. 
In another place of different conditions 
the identical practice might have an ef- 
fect that would be disputable—some 
might think it good and some, bad. In 
still a third place the effect might be 
all to the good. Let me refer you to 
Pages 40-48 of Geological Survey Cir- 
cular 114, and to the discussion of the 
same subject at several places in Dr. 
H. E. Thomas’ book ‘The Conservation 
of Ground Water,’ prepared for the Con- 
servation Foundation and published in 
1951 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine.’? : 

In extenuation we can only say that in 
covering so large an area as that Bulletin 
attempted, the lack of space to do jus- 
tice to the nuances was a major problem. 
We are most apologetic for having erred, 
and happy to publish Dr. Sayre’s com- 
ment so that the record in this respect 
will be clarified.—R. C. C. 





(The production of the Bulletin is a cooperative undertaking. The following have 
contributed to the preparation of this issue: Annabelle Desmond, Staff Writer; 
Patience Simon, Research Assistant; Robert and Nancy Teeters and Frederick Wetter- 
ings, students participating in the Bureau’s 1953 Summer Workshop.) 
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